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Owing  to  the  fact  that  recent  large  auction  sales  have  occupied 
the  entire  time  of  the  editor,  and  also  because  of  the  present  hot  season, 
he  is  obliged  to  consolidate  the  June  and  July  is.sues.  The  next  issue 
will,  therefore,  be  out  in  August. 


Cl)c  Content 

In  our  Prize  Contest,  we  find  that  by  eliminating  the  manuscripts 
of  those  who  failed  to  comply  with  the  rules,  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
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contestants  to  warrant  a decision.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  defer 
our  awards  for  the  present.  We  may  say,  however,  that  in  the  Numis- 
matic contest  the  article  by  Edward  T.  Newell  entitled  “The  Coinage 
of  Alexander’s  Successors,”  while  not  being  strictly  on  Greek  coins, 
and  thus  falling  short  of  the  requirement,  was  the  best  article  sub- 
mitted. 


^pojsitiou  of  t\)e  Auction  Cataloguer 

As  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  the  cataloguer  of  coins 
for  auction  sale  has  his  side  also. 

The  owner  of  the  coins  to  be  sold  naturally  wants  to  realize  the 
highest  possible  amount  from  their  sale.  The  buying  collector  natu- 
rally wants  to  secure  everything  at  the  lowest  price.  The  owner  of 
the  collection  insists  that  each  piece  be  fully  described,  and  the  buyer 
often  requires  that  each  piece  be  described  with  e.xcruciating  exact- 
ness. Nearly  every  collector  has  a different  idea  as  to  conditions,  and 
for  these  reasons  the  cataloguer  may  consider  himself  a sort  of  general 
target,  and  in  an  unenviable  position. 

The  carelessness  of  some  bidders  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
they  will  bid  on  “United  States  Fractional  Currency  Essays,”  when 
catalogued  as  such,  wdien  they  meant  to  bid  on  the  i-egular  issues. 
These  few  invaidably  decline  to  stand  by  their  guns  and  take  their 
medicine,  and  after  keeping  such  lots  from  three  days  to  three  weeks, 
will  return  them  with  the  information  that  they  did  not  know  what  the 
lots  were,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  give  some  microscopical  techni- 
cality as  to  condition  as  a just  cause  for  returning  them.  Often  these 
lots  are  returned  when  the  cataloguer  has  settled  in  full  with  the 
owner  of  the  pieces,  thus  necessitating  considerable  bookkeeping,  if 
indeed  the  ill  will  of  the  owner  is  not  incurred  also. 

The  cataloguer  often  finds  the  cataloguing  of  the  coins  a tedious 
labor,  requiring  long  and  patient  research,  and  slight  errors  in  cata- 
loguing often  subject  him  to  the  ridicule  and  criticism  of  certain  of 
his  contemporaries. 

riis  printer  charges  him  anywhere  from  $1.50  to  $1.(.5  per  page 
for  printing.  A page  of  type  is  often  used  in  cataloguing  four  or 
five  lots  of  foreign  co))])er  coins,  and  yet  most  collectors  object  to 
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paj'iiig  H5  per  cent,  for  Imving  their  coin.s  ciitiilogiied  luul  sold; 

indeed,  iiO  })er  cent,  is  a stinnhling  block  to  some.  'J'hrce  montlis’ 
• • . \ ^ ‘ / 
e.Kpericnce  as  an  auction  cataloguer  will  remove  all  ajsSB*  as  to  whether 

a cataloguer  earns  his  per  cent.  He  sends  the  coins  out  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  without  an  advance  remittance  gene- 
rally, and  assumes  all  risk.  While  it  may  be  incorrect  to  state  that 
all  cataloguers  describe  every  piece  as  it  should  be — and  even  cata- 
loguers make  no  claims  to  infallibility — it  may  be  safely  said  that 
cataloguers  in  general  catalogue  very  fairly.  The  Held  of  coin  col- 
lectors is  limited,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  the  cataloguer  that 
he  must  treat  his  clients  fairly,  for  to  lose  a customer  means  a dimin- 
ishing of  the  field,  and  upon  fair  dealing  his  very  existence  depends. 


Cppologp  of 

Written  for  the  Monthly  by  B.  P.  Wright,  i\I.  D. 

One  of  the  goddesses  of  ancient  Egypt  was  the  lion-headed  Sekhet 
or  Pekhet.  She  is  described  as  having  many  attributes,  but  the  most 
remarkable  one  is  of  dividing  and  becoming  the  mythical  “Two  Sisters” 
who  presided  over  the  upper  and  lower  worlds,  mistress  of  the  North 
and  South.  In  as  much  as  mythology  guards  the  record  of  the  pre- 
historic pa.st,  we  would  expect  to  find  “two  women”  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  affairs  of  the  human  race,  and  this  is  just  what 
we  do  find,  not  only  in  mythology,  but  in  the  Bible  as  well.  In  Ruth 
iv:2  we  are  told  of  the  two  wives  of  Jacob,  “which  two  did  build  the 
house  of  Israel.” 

The  statues  of  the  goddess  represent  a female  having  the  head 
of  a lion,  the  abdomen  and  mammary  glands  very  prominent,  about 
the  neck  a razed  collar,  emblematical  of  the  sun.  In  her  right  hand 
she  holds  the  Ankh  sign  of  life.  This  sign  here  denotes  ^^feminine 
pubescence” — the  dawn  of  womanhood. 

The  Ritual  or  Book  of  the  Dead  tells  us  that  “Sekhet  was  the 
consort  Ptah  and  the  mother  of  Atum-Ra.” 

As  the  genitrix  of  the  gods  she  is  designated  as  the  “only  one,” 
divided  into  the  Two  Sisters  to  become  regent  of  heaven  and  hell. 

The  Egyptians  have  endowed  her  with  so  many  attributes  that 
her  nature  is  complex.  Gerald  Massey  (Typology  of  Time,  p.  273) 
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tlius  describes  lier:  ‘'Sekliet  is  a sun  goddess  as  the  lioness,  but  she 
is  also  the  divinity  of  sexual  pleasure  and  strong  drink,  the  fierce 
inspire!'  of  masculine  potency.  She  represents  no  mere  fire  of  the  sun, 
but  is  the  fuel,  the  producer  of  the  fire,  whether  solar  or  human.  She 
was  the  causer  and  kindler  of  a fire  so  fierce  that  the  lioness  must 
needs  be  its  type  of  expression. 

In  her  attribute  of  the  goddess  of  love  she  was  the  patroness 
and  instructress  of  sexual  matters  in  the  mysteries  that  led  to  the 
establishing  of  such  institutions  as  those  of  Qodeshoth,  Pallakists, 
Nauch  girls  and  those  various  forms  of  Temple  Hetaraci.  The  origin 
of  all  these  is  not  traceable  to  depraved  human  nature,  but  on  the 
contrary  these  institutions  were  inculcated  with  an  idea  of  the  repro- 
duction and  preservation  of  the  race.  The  natural  man  considei'ed 
the  doctrine  of  salvation,  the  winning  or  saving  souls,  to  consent  in 
their  propagation.  In  Prov  xi  :3()  is  confirmation  of  this  idea,  for  we 
read : “The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a tree  of  life,  and  he  that  winneth 
souls  is  wise.”  With  many  ancient  races  “a  tree  of  life”  is  a child, 
and  as  each  child  mu.st  contain  a soul,  the  propagation  of  offspring 
was  a pledge  of  wisdom. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians  con- 
ceived the  ideas  embodied  in  their  sun  goddess  we  must  try  to  think 
back  to  the  stage  of  childhood  of  civilization,  for  letters,  signs  and 
symbols  that  have  rendered  the  most  assistance  in  humanizing  man 
now  appear  to  us  in  their  dotage,  and  like  the  old  grandfather  sitting 
bv  the  chimney  corner,  do  not  reveal  the  attributes  they  possessed  in 
their  sturdy  manhood.  All  signs  and  symbols  had  a simple  and  natu- 
ral genesis,  just  such  as  would  occur  to  a child  or  primitive  man. 
They  were  not  invented,  but  were  evohed  and  adopted  as  an  absolute 
necessity  by  man  in  the  very  babyhood  of  his  civilization  to  aid  him 
in  expressing  his  ideas  before  language  had  been  sufficiently  dc\  eloped 
to  convey  thought  without  their  aid.  All  primitive  or  radical  sounds 
rec[uired  ages  upon  ages  of  persistent  effort  to  develop  befoie  they 
attained  the  high  position  they  now  occupy  in  spoken  language. 

Letters  were  not  invented,  but  were  developed  and  evolved  out 
of  simple,  natural  ideographs.  The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  have 
stereotyped  many  of  the  lettei's’  values  for  our  study,  and  show  how 
natural  was  their  gensis,  e.  g.,  the  hieroglyphic  value  of  the  tip  of  a 
crocodile’s  tail  is  that  of  night.  The  genesis  of  this  sign  is  natural. 
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EGYPTIAN  GODDESS  “SEKHET,” 

From  a photograph  of  the  original  in  possession  of  Albert  F.  Frey, 

F.  R.  X.  S. 
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for  these  monsters  remain  on  tlie  banks  of  streams  until  nightfall, 
then  gradually  slide  into  the  water,  so  that  the  last  thing  seen  would 
be  the  tip  of  the  tail.  On  the  equator  there  is  but  little  or  no  twilight, 
hence  night  comes  almost  as  suddenly  as  the  sliding  of  the  crocodile 
into  the  water.  When  the  idea  of  night  became  associated  with  the 
tip  of  the  crocodile’s  tail,  the  next  step  was  ea.sy,  for  this  organ 
striking  a man  caused  his  death,  or  “put  out  his  light,”  so  that  we 
have  death  as  secondary  value  of  this  hieroglyphic.  Thus  night,  dark 
and  death  follow  as  a natural  sequence.  The  sign  was  easy  to  remem- 
ber and  write — traced  in  the  sand  would  indicate  dark,  danger,  or 
death  to  the  passer-by. 

A written  sign  aided  the  memorizing  of  facts.  Children  often 
read  pictures  long  before  they  have  learned  one  letter  value,  and  make 
up  a very  creditable  romance  from  their  picture  books. 

The  first  gods  and  goddesses  of  mythology  were  nothing  more 
than  the  personifications  of  the  natural  events  of  daily  life.  The 
mother  would  come  first,  for  discreet  could  only  be  traced  from  the 
mother  when  the  primitive  social  condition  obtained.  Then  the  natu- 
ral conditions  of  motherhood  would  attract  notice  and  give  rise  to 
ideas  relating  to  this  phase  of  life. 

Let  one  stand  upon  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh, 
where  a panoramic  and  most  characteristic  view  of  Egypt  is  pre- 
sented. Extending  to  the  south  is  the  seeming  unending  Necropolis 
of  the  desert,  pierced  by  the  silvery  waters  of  the  Nile;  to  the  west 
rise  the  Libyan  mountains,  forming  an  abrupt  ending  to  the  yellow 
sands ; far  to  the  north  the  blue  water  of  the  Mediterranean  glisten 
like  a mirror  in  the  clear  atmosphere ; to  the  east  is  that  Red  sea  of 
mystery  and  romance.  As  the  eye  images  this  vast  expanse  of  sand, 
reason  asks  by  what  hap  can  nature  make  this  desert  yield  its  “double- 
breasted  bounteousness”  of  two  harvests  a year,  upon  which  depend 
the  very  life  of  the  people. 

The  Nile  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  other  rivers,  with  its 
green  water  hurrying  to  the  sea,  but  the  north  wind  raising  the  water 
of  the  Mediterranean,  thus  damming  hack  the  onflow  of  the  Nile,  churns 
and  mixes  the  water  with  the  .soil,  which  contains  the  red  oxides  of 
iron,  soon  changes  the  hue  of  the  water  to  blood  red.  This  red  water, 
meeting  with  that  of  the  south,  which  is  highly  charged  with  ammonia 
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and  organic  matter,  escapes  tlie  bank  and  spreads  itself  over  the  land 
and  the  inundation  is  on. 

Epfypt  is  to  be  re-born  in  richness.  Tlirce  inontlis  of  enrich- 
ment, followed  by  nine  months  of  ])roductiveness,  is  the  annual  story 
of  this  miracle  of  the  desert. 

The  vast  crimson  How  that  spreads  itself  over  the  land  with 
yearly  regularity  was  a phenomenon  of  great  interest  to  the  people 
who  considered  blood  as  liquid  Hesh.  Not  knowing  the  nature  of  red 
hematite,  it  would  be  natural  to  say  the  land  was  menstruating  and 
making  preparations  for  seed  planting.  The  next  step  would  be  the 
personification  of  this  natural  event.  This  gave  rise  to  the  conception 
of  this  goddess.  Hor-Apollo  b.  1-10  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  de- 
noted the  inundation  by  a lion,  because  one-half  of  the  water  which 
fiowed  during  the  three  months  was  poured  out  during  the  time  the 
sun  was  in  the  sign  of  Leo.  The  Nile  was  more  a type  of  the  female 

than  the  male,  so  the  change  from  the  lion  sign  to  that  of  the  lioness 

was  not  beyond  reason.  The  river,  on  account  of  its  annual  inunda- 
tion and  yearly  fertilizing  of  the.  land,  was  a type  of  periodicity,  a 
fulfiller  of  promise,  just  as  our  goddess  was  a pei'iodic  reproducer 
personified. 

This  gives  us  the  reason  for  figuring  the  head  of  a lioness  joined 
to  the  body  of  a human  female. 

The  Egyptians  regarded  the  south  as  the  front,  the  north  the 
back;  out  of  the  south  came  the  sun  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the 

desert,  which  on  the  equator  is  truly  of  the  fierceness  “which  must 

needs  have  a lioness  for  its  type.” 

Out  of  the  north  came  the  moisture  and  cold  breezes  and  the 
wind  from  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  formed  the  chief  cause  for 
the  overflow  of  the  Nile. 

The  ritual  tells  us  that  Sekhet  divided  into  two  sisters.  If  we 
simply  understand  this  to  mean  that  the  goddess  stands  facing  the 
south  and  the  front  half  of  this  divinity  received  the  name  Sekhet 
and  having  all  the  attributes  of  fierce,  scorching  heat,  we  will  grasp 
the  true  significance.  Tlien  name  the  back  half  of  the  goddess  Pekhet 
and  give  the  opposite  attributes  to  this  back  half.  The  mystery  is  of 
easy  solution,  and  as  tins  goddess  contaiiis  as  much  hidden  wisdom 
as  the  average  mythological  creation,  it  is  not  necessary  for  such 
elaborate  explanations  that  many  moderns  advance.  tVhen  the  real 
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bottom  is  reached  in  symbolism,  it  is  so  simple  that  many  incredibly 
ingenious  explanations  become  absurd.  In  passing  to  the  attributes 
of  the  back  or  northern  half  of  our  goddess  we  find  that  she  is  con- 
nected with  opening  or  dawn.  This  was  the  dawn  that  “broke  in 
blood.” 

In  primitive  sociology  it  meant  a happy  day  for  woman,  and 
formed  an  occasion  for  rejoicing.  The  red  iron  mixed  with  water 
spreading  over  the  land  was  also  a happy  promise  of  increase  to 
Egypt.  Tekhet  was  the  personification  not  only  of  the  dawn  of  dav 
— the  dawn  of  a new  year  of  rich  harvest — but  the  dawn  of  woman- 
hood as  well.  Puberty  is  the  dawn  or  springtime  of  the  sexes,  aiid 
as  such  has  been  the  period  of  festivals  and  rejoicing  fi-om  earliest 
times. 

The  statement  that  our  goddess  “divided  to  become  the  Two  Sis- 
ters” is  not  difficult  to  understand  on  physiological  i-easons,  as  it  simply 
denotes  that  the  virgin  passed  into  the  gestator  or  bearing  mother  as 
soon  as  the  feminine  fount  opened  with  streams  of  liquid  life.  We 
are  told  that  “in  the  beginning  there  was  no  sin.”  This  statement  is 
an  absolute  truth,  for  when  man  only  recognized  two  appetites,  i.  e., 
digestion  and  generation,  there  could  be  no  sin  in  obeying  the  natural 
instincts  of  his  being. 

If  we  take  man  as  he  appeared  in  Palaeolithic  stage  of  develop- 
ment we  will  find  the  sum  of  all  his  feelings  can  be  reduced  to  the 
two  desires  of  self  preservation  and  reproduction.  With  his  stomach 
well  filled  and  his  sexual  appetite  satisfied,  a Troglodyte  was  content 
to  dose  in  his  cave  until  his  slumbers  were  distui'bed  by  the  re-awaken- 
ing  of  his  two  desires.  If  thei’e  existed  any  traces  of  the  fine  arts 
they  were  so  close  to  nature  that  they  were  pure  and  unshamed  in 
their  nakedness.  These  two  desires  gave  origin  to  the  “Two  Truth” 
of  Egypt,  the  bases  all  of  s3'mbolism,  and  these  can  be  still  further 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  breathing  and  no  breath,  i.  e.,  life  and 
death. 

Egypt  is  the  land  that  furnishes  the  connecting  link  between 
the  unguageable  and  prehistoric  past  with  the  present.  In  the  study 
of  the  early  history  of  Scotland  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  that 
the  Scots  and  Piets,  members  of  the  same  race,  should  claim  descent 
from  our  lion-headed  goddess  in  her  dual  phase  as  divinitv  of  the 
south  and  north.  Sekhet,  as  mistress  of  the  south,  the  source  of  fire 
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niul  heat,  is  claimed  as  tlie  motlier  of  the  Scots  or  Sekhti.  'J’liev 
inhahitcd  tlie  south  of  Scotland.  I’ekliet  is  likewise  said  to  l)c  the 
mother  of  the  I’icts,  who  was  the  mistress  of  tlie  north,  the  ref^ion 
of  moisture.  The  Pects  or  Pekhti  dwelled  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  Scots  named  their  goddess  Scota  (Scotia),  but  gave  lier 
the  same  attribute  as  Sekhet  jiossessed.  She  was  a fire  goddess,  whose 
fire  was  in  the  keejiing  of  nine  maids.  In  Ireland  Scota  was  called 
Hridget.  She  accompanied  St.  Patrick  as  his  wife.  Sekhet  was  the 
wife  Ptah.  Pudduch  is  an  old  word  meaning  frog.  Ptah  in  Egyjit 
was  a frog-headed  deity.  The  Druids  have  a title  for  jiriest  Paterah. 
Rekli  in  Egyptian  means  priest,  wise  man,  teacher.  If  he  were  a 
priest  of  Ptah  his  title  would  be  Ptah-rekh.  We  may  marvel  at  the 
similarity  of  the  terms  Paterah,  Ptah-rekh,  Patrick. 

St.  Patrick  was  christened  Succath  or  Socher  by  his  parents. 
These  words  denote  a bearer  or  carrier.  Sekhet  was  a bearer  of  the 
child.  Another  ancient  name  of  the  Scots  was  Cruitnich,  i.  e.,  “Corn- 
men.”  Sekhet  was  the  harvest  goddess,  and  the  month  Choiak,  which 
answers  to  our  October-November,  was  sacred  to  her. 

The  principal  festival  of  Bridget,  according  to  the  “Reformed 
calendar,”  was  held  on  the  7th  day  of  October. 

Many  authors  toll  us  the  word  Piet  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
picti,  meaning  painted;  but  Pekhet  was  the  watcher  and  announcer 
of  the  north  wind  from  the  IMediterrancan  sea  that  was  to  mix  the 
red  oxide  of  iron  with  the  water  of  the  Nile.  Peke,  meaning  peek,  pry 
or  peer  into,  comes  from  her  name  and  her  office  as  announcer  that 
the  crimson  flow  was  due  in  Egypt.  As  the  goddess  of  menstruation, 
red  was  a color  peculiarly  sacred  to  her,  and  her  place  in  the  zodiac 
was  at  the  spring  equinox,  the  birthplace  of  a new  seed  planting. 

Pliny  states  that  the  paint  used  by  the  earl}'  Britons  was  Woad, 
and  Jornandes  tells  us  that  Woad  was  obtained  from  iron  ore,  and 
while  this  metal  yields  several  colors,  those  of  red  and  green  were 
.symbolic  of  “seed  planting”  in  its  agricultural  as  well  as  in  its 
mystical  significance.  To  show  how  people  of  different  tongues  juggle 
with  letters’  values  or  sounds,  the  following  is  taken  from  Brewers’ 
Dictionary  of  Phase  and  Fable  under  the  word  Scot. 

“The  same  as  Soythian  in  Etymology,  the  root  of  both  is  Set. 
The  Greeks  had  no  c and  would  change  t into  th,  making  the  root 
skill,  and  by  adding  a phonetic  vowel  we  get  Skuthai  (Scythians) 
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and  Skotlmi  (Scoths).  Tlic  Welsh  disliked  s at  the  be^,dnning  of  a 
woid  and  would  change  it  to  ys.  I’hey  would  also  change  c or  k to 
g,  and  th  to  d,  whence  the  Welsh  root  would  he  vsgod.  Once  more 
the  Saxons  would  cut  off  the  Welsh  y and  change  the  g hack  again 
to  c and  the  d to  t,  converting  ysgod  to  scot.” 

Egypt  in  \Velsh  is  Aipht,  which  equates  with  the  Hebrew  Japht 
as  a title  of  the  Lady  or  Queen  of  Heaven. 

In  my  collection  is  a token  issued  at  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1797. 
Ihe  obverse  bears  the  bust  of  Gullielmus  Vallus,  but  as  this  is  not 
pertinent  to  our  subject,  we  pass  to  the  reverse,  which  bears  a repre- 
sentation of  the  goddess  Scotia  seated  facing  the  left.  In  her  ex- 
tended right  hand  she  holds  a wreath  of  mistletoe;  with  her  left  she 
supports  a St.  Andrew's  shield.  The  thistle  of  Scotland  is  growing 
at  her  feet.  The  legend  is  “scoti.x  rediviva.”  In  the  exergue  is  the 
date,  which  is  divided  by  the  initials  C.  F.  in  cipher  thus:  17  CF  97. 
Atkins  states  that  these  initials  stand  for  Col.  Fullerton,  the  issuer 
of  the  token. 

If  we  make  mistletoe  yield  its  primitive  meaning  by  its  Egyptian 
verbal  variants  we  find  mes  to  denote  birth,  ter  time,  ta  to  drop  or 
deposit. 

These  primates  combined  give  us  mes-ter-ta,  with  the  meaning, 
•‘at  the  time  the  new  birth  w'as  deposited.”  We  would  sav  “at  the 
period  the  new  birth  occurred,”  which,  when  used  in  reference  to  the 
seasons,  would  denote  the  equinoxes. 

The  Druids  used  a sprig  of  mi.stletoe  as  a sign  of  the  winter 
solstice.  Sekhet,  or  Scotia,  was  mistress  of  this  period  of  the  year. 

Taliesin,  the  Druidic  poet,  relates  that  the  mistletoe  was  “horn 
of  the  oak.”  They  did  not  understand  its  parasitic  nature,  so  con- 
sidered the  hranches  of  the  oak  tree  to  give  it  hirth. 


OLLECTOR 

StCUK  Photocrapher. 

rp-to-(late>  Drpnrtmenta  on  Stamps,  rolns.  Post  Curtis.  Imllan 
Relics,  CnrloH,  Amateur  Photography,  Ktc.  Official  organ  of  the 
National  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  America. 
pages  and  cover  each  month.  Trial  rt  months  for  10  cents  and  a 
‘JO  word  excJiange  notice  FllKE  If  yo»«  mention  this  pa|>er. 
Address:  HOBBIES,  1607  Summit  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
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:S'omc  l>i]Btorifal  postage  ^tamp? 

(Coniinned  from  last  issue) 

Written  for  tlie  Monthly  by  Cliarle.s  K Jenney. 

Tl)c  first  postmaster  of  New  Hnmswick,  a Mr.  Connell,  lost  his 
position  by  ambition  and  postage  stamps.  He  thought  that  his  own 
portrait  would  look  as  well  on  the  new  stamps  of  his  colony  as  the 
([ueen’s,  and  so  issued  them.  The  powers  that  be  could  not  overlook 
this,  and  demonetized  the  stamps  and  discharf^t'd  the  j)ostmaster,  and 
the  few  Connel  stamps  in  existence  today  are  worth  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  death  of  Capt.  Leary  in  December,  1901,  recalls  another 
piece  of  philatelic  history.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  island  of 
Guam  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  the  late  settlement  with  Spain 
and  Capt.  Richard  P.  Leary  was  appointed  the  first  governor.  Be- 
fore he  started  for  his  distant  province,  he  made  application  to  the 
Postoffice  Department  for  some  postage  stamps  to  be  used  there,  for 
hitherto  the  Spanish  stamps  of  the  Philippine  Islands  had  been  used 
for  the  Ladrone  group  also.  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
furnished  a supply  of  United  States  stamps  surcharged  “Guam,”  and 
thus  Guam  became  first  recognized  by  the  Postal  Union.  A day  be- 
fore Capt.  Leary  sailed  some  stamp  dealers  and  collectors  discovered 
the  fact  of  the  new  issue,  and  some  of  them  managed  to  interview 
him  on  the  boat  before  sailing,  but  Capt.  Leary  having  had  the  .stamps 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Guam,  refused  to  sell  any  to  the 
applicants,  even  though  fabulous  offers  were  made  to  him.  Stamp 
collectors,  however,  were  not  to  be  thus  balked,  and  within  a few 
months  after  his  arrival  in  Guam,  in  fact  by  the  next  mail  steamer 
stopping  there,  he  was  simply  overwhelmed  with  letters  containing 
stamps,  money  orders,  personal  checks  and  drafts  in  payment  for  the 
new  stamps.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  orders  and  cash  were 
received  for  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  whole  issue  of 
stamps.  Being  a business  man,  the  Governor  did  not  see  why  all  this 
money  should  be  returned  to  those  so  anxious  to  part  with  it  just  be- 
cause there  were  not  .stamps  enough  to  fill  the  orders,  so  he  ordered 
a new  supply  of  stamps  from  Washington  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  collectors.  Even  this  second  lot  to  the  amount  of  some  ten 
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thousand  dollars  did  not  last  long,  but  before  any  more  could  be  shipped 
there,  negotiations  were  completed  by  which  Guam  became  a part  of  the 
United  States  postal  system  instead  of  a protege  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  now  plain  United  States  stamps  are  used  there.  For  a while, 
however,  it  seemed  to  the  steamers  that  periodically  stopped  there  for 
mails  as  if  the  whole  population  of  the  island  had  been  devoting  the 
entire  twenty-four  hours  per  diem  to  writing  letters.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  mail  matter  to  and  from  Guam  increased  an  hundred  fold 
during  the  short  term  of  Leary’s  governorship. 

In  many  stamp  collections  are  seen  a set  of  stamps  bearing  the 
name  Sedang.  It  will  puzzle  most  people  even  to  place  the  country, 
but  there  is  a unique  history  connected  with  them  scarcely  remem- 
bered today  except  by  the  philatelist.  A few  years  ago  there  died 
on  a small  island  off  the  Malay  Peninsular  a man  known  as  the  king 
of  the  Sedangs.  He  was  bitten  by  a cobra.  He  was  a Frenchman, 
whose  real  name  was  Marie  David  de  Marena.  A wanderer  in  the 
far  east,  he  had  met  with  many  adventures,  and  finally  on  account 
of  some  unusual  display  of  personal  bravery  he  was  elected  king  of 
the  Sedangs,  a nati^»e  tribe  inhabiting  the  interior  region  beyond 
Annam  in  Africa.  Here  he  ruled  for  a number  of  yeai's  with  a some- 
what laughable  dignity,  establishing  relations  with  the  French  mis- 
sionaries and  making  treaties  with  France.  Later  he  visited  Hong 
Kong  and  tried  to  interest  some  of  the  merchants  in  a negotiation  by 
which  they  were  to  develop  the  country  in  return  for  certain  duties 
on  exports.  But  the  French  government  denounced  him  as  an  impostor. 

Then  he  offered  himself  and  his  country  to  the  British,  but  strange 
to  say  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Next  he  tried  Gei'- 
many,  and  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  send  an  open  telegram,  which,  pass- 
ing through  the  French  office  at  Saigon,  was  read,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  be  arrested  for  treason.  He,  however,  avoided  arrest,  and  after 
some  years  spent  in  Europe,  ended  his  adventurous  life  as  above 
recorded.  With  more  success  he  might  have  been  a second  Bajah 
Brooke,  whose  portrait  still  comes  to  us  on  the  stamps  of  Sarawak. 

Thus  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  men,  dynasties  and  empires  recorded 
or  recalled  by  postage  stamps;  France,  with  its  succession  of  first 
republic,  empire  and  second  republic;  Alsace-Lorraine,  once  belonging 
to  one  country,  now  to  another;  Rhodesia,  honoring  a name  all-power- 
ful in  South  African  history;  C'liina,  once  a closed  emi)ire,  now  showing 
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tile  effects  of  tlie  recent  serious  troubles  liy  the  stamps  comiiiff  tliere- 
from  with  J''rench,  Russian,  German  and  En^lisli  China  surcharged 
thereon  and  American  stamjis  with  no  surcliarge  at  all ; Confederate 
stamps,  old  and  faded,  bearing  the  portrait  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
reminding  us  of  the  terrible  civil  contention  of  our  own  country; 
Lombardy-Venice,  the  two  Sicilies,  'I'uscany  and  the  Papal  States,  now 
all  merged  into  the  Italian  empire;  Mexico,  wdth  its  issue  of  1864 
depicting  the  short  rule  of  the  exiled  Maximilian ; the  native  states 
of  India  in  their  curious  Hindoo  hieroglyphics  acknowledging  the 
sovereignty  of  England — in  fact,  what  country  in  all  the  world  is 
there  whose  history  contains  not  some  overwhelming  event  to  which 
a page  or  a line  in  our  stamp  albums  attracts  Instant  attention  as 
we  slowly  turn  the  leaves,  musing  on  the  mutability  of  human  affairs. 

THE  END. 


T.  W.  Campbell,  publisher  of  the  Morning  Lily  Memorial,  Elgin, 
111.,  circulates  fraudulent  information  about  coins,  advertising  to  pay 
“big  prices  for  U.  S.  pennies  dated  1880,”  in  order  to  get  names  and 
addresses.  We  are  glad  to  tender  this  “memorial.” 


Read  the  splendid  articles  by  Dr.  B.  P.  Wright  and  Charles  E. 
Jenney.  They  will  attract  the  reader  who  nev'er  cared  for  either 
Egyptology  or  Philately. 


The  Government  has  been  asked  to  aid  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
to  be  held  in  1907  by  coining  1,000,000  .$2  silver  pieces. 


If  %ou  like  the  Monthly  and  are  not  a subscriber,  then  become 
one  at  once. 
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Cl)t  Cljicago  jRumismatlc  ^ocirtj) 


<El)c  Cl)icngo  l^umiBmatic  4>ocictp 

The  29th  regular  meeting  of  the  above  named  society  was  held 
in  their  rooms,  1123  Masonic  Temple,  on  Friday  evening,  June  1st, 
President  G.  W.  Tracy  presiding. 

A shield  of  fractional  currency  was  received  from  the  St.  Louis 
Stamp  and  Coin  Co. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  membership:  Wm.  A. 
Quayle,  Howland  Speakman,  F.  N.  Massoth  and  B.  G.  Johnson. 

On  motion  a committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions  to 
be  forwarded  to  Senator  Cullom,  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  in 
a move  to  have  the  appropriation  for  purchase  of  coins  for  the  Mint 
Cabinet  largely  increased. 

Mr.  Tracy  presented  a paper  on  the  Russian  coins  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Mr.  Dunham  exhibited  a half  dime  of  1802,  a dollar  of  1804 
and  a half  eagle  of  1822,  all  being  of  excessive  rarity.  Mr.  Leon 
showed  a $5.00  gold  piece  of  Schults  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Simpson  several 
fine  early  United  States  dollars. 

Spink’s  numismatic  circular  for  May  and  catalogs  from  St. 
Louis  Stamp  and  Coin  Co.,  Green  and  Elder  were  received  since  last 
meeting. 

Adjourned  to  meet  July  6th. 


among  tl)C  J>ocirtic;S 

The  Amekic.\n  Numismatic  and  Akchaeoeogicae  Society  of 

New  York. 

Contributions  to  the  cabinet  of  the  society  continue  to  pour  in, 
and  if  the  present  record  continues,  the  greatest  coin  collection  in 
America  will  at  no  very  far  distant  day  belong  to  this  society.  The 
recent  generous  contributors  have  been  Daniel  Parrish,  Jr.,  a former 
president  of  the  society,  Charles  Gregory,  J.  Sanford  Saltus  and  the 
Herbert  Valentine  estate.  Mr.  Saltus  has  contributed  ,$2,000  or  more 
in  cash  toward  the  building  fund  and  splendid  and  complete  sets  of 
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United  States  f^old  dollars,  half’  cents  and  cents,  the  two  last  men- 
tioned sets  containing  many  gems,  and  the  cent  collection  has  the 
“ Jefferson  head”  of  1795  and  a “cotton  leaf,”  among  eleven  varieties 
of  1793.  Mr.  Crosby  in  his  work  states  that  only  three  specimens 
of  the  “cotton  leaf”  variety  arc  ktiown.  Mormon  gold  and  an  inter- 
esting Confederate  States  series  make  this  ati  unusual  offering.  Mr. 
Parrish  has  continued  his  unique  custom  of  first  loaning  a series  of 
foreign  crowns,  double  and  triple  crowns,  and  then  presenting  them 
to  the  society.  Win.  Poillon,  the  indefatigable  curator,  has  presented 
a new  German  Masonic  medal  in  silver  and  bronze,  and  is  working 
hard  at  classifying  the  new  additions. 

We  notice  in  the  cabinet  an  interesting  and  artistic  medal  com- 
memorating the  250th  anniversary  of  Jewi.sh  settlement  in  America, 
the  work  of  Isidore  Konti,  a member  of  the  society. 

The  splendid  medals  of  the  society  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
John  Paul  Jones,  we  hear,  are  about  completed. 

President  Archer  M.  Huntington  is  enjoying  a European  trip 
at  present.  Mr.  Huntington  is  a noted  Hispanic  student,  and  his 
collection  of  the  coins  and  medals  of  Spain  and  her  colonies  numbers 
close  to  20,000  pieces. 

Work  is  well  along  on  the  society’s  new  “palace  of  coins.” 

At  the  last  meeting,  on  motion  of  Thomas  L.  Elder,  Dr.  Andrew 
D.  Baird,  president  of  Manitoba  College,  was  elected  a corresponding 
member  of  the  society.  Dr.  Baird  is  one  of  the  few  .specialists  in 
ancient  and  mediasval  coins,  and  illustrates  his  lectures  before  the 
students  with  coins. 


The  Ohio  Societies. 

The  Columbus  Numismatic  Society  held  interesting  meetings  re- 
cently at  the  homes  of  President  H.  E.  Buck  and  Vice-President  D.  L. 
Ziegler,  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  The  feature  of  the  meetings  was  a ban- 
quet, set  for  fifty,  who  dined  from  old  Staffordshire,  Wedgewood, 
Adams,  Clews  and  J ack,son  china.  This  gathering  ivas  represented 
by  members  from  Columbus  and  other  points. 

We  are  sorry  to  print  the  news  that  Robert  T.  King,  a respected 
member  of  the  Columbus  Societies,  has  suffered  a paralytic  stroke, 
but  we  learn  that  he  is  recoverin<r. 

O 
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iHclials  for  3^tgulars 


The  American  Society  of  Curio  Collectors. 

\olume  I,  No.  3,  of  the  Bulletin  of  this  society  is  well  worthy 
ot  note,  and  Roy  Farrell  Greene,  of  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  the 
president  and  editor,  deserves  much  praise  for  the  immense  amount 
of  conscientious  work  which  he  has  done  for  years  and  is  doing,  with- 
out pay,  for  the  many  branches  of  collecting  represented  by  his  society. 
We  know  Mr.  Greene  to  be  a journalist  of  national  reputation  and 
a splendid  good  fellow.  The  editor  of  the  Elder  Monthly  was  the 
first  vice-president  of  the  above  society,  which  now  has  about  600 
members  enrolled. 


for  ficgularsi 

To  gratify  the  pride  and  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army,  the  general  staff  has  issued  an  order  requiring 
veterans  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  Philippine  insurrection  and  the 
Peking  relief  expedition  to  wear  bronze  medals  as  a part  of  their 
uniform  on  dress  parade  and  occasions  of  ceremony.  This  will  give 
the  boys  something  to  be  proud  of.  They  have  also  provided  a special 
badge  to  be  worn  by  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  who  have  been 
awarded  what  is  known  as  the  certificate  of  merit.  This  certificate  is 
bestowed  upon  enlisted  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  good 
conduct,  gallantry  and  soldierly  qualities.  It  is  not ‘so  high  as  the 
medal  of  honor,  but  is  very  much  prized  and  entitles  the  holder  to 
two  dollars  a month  extra  pay. 

Secretary  Taft  has  ordered  similar  medals  for  veterans  of  the 
civil  war  and  the  Indian  wars,  under  similar  regulations.  These  medals 
are  not  for  volunteers,  but  for  regulars  onl^^ 

After  receiving  and  rejecting  various  designs  submitted  by  officers 
of  the  army,  artists  and  other  persons  interested.  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral Humphrey  has  placed  the  entire  responsibility  of  securing  designs 
and  supervising  the  casting  of  the  medals  to  Frank  D.  iMillet.  the 
well  known  artist,  who  has  submitted  drawings  for  all  of  the  six  badges, 
and  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  dies  will 
be  cut  and  the  casting  will  be  done  at  the  Philadelphia  mint,  under 
Mr.  Millet’s  directions,  in  the  following  numbers: 
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Order  of  merit ~d() 

Civil  war 1,(100 

Indian  wars 2,000 

Spanish  war  5,000 

l’hilip])ine  insurrection  21,000 

Chinese  relief  expedition  1,000 


Tlie  following  is  n description  of  the  several  desif^ns: 

The  Civil  AVar. 

Obverse — Head  of  Lincoln  in  circle  composed  of  inscri])tion,  “With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.” 

Reverse — The  words,  “The  Civil  War,”  and  the  dates,  “1861- 
1865,”  in  a circle  composed  of  a branch  of  oak  and  a branch  of  laurel. 

Indian  AA^’aus. 

Obverse — An  Indian  in  war  bonnet  brandishing  a spear  and 
mounted  on  a pony,  in  a circle  composed  of  the  words,  “Indian  Wars,” 
and  conventionalized  arrow  heads  arranged  like  a laurel  wreath  either 
side  of  a buffalo  skull. 

Reverse — A military  trophy  with  the  name  of  an  Indian  campaign, 
in  a circle  composed  of  the  words  '“United  States  Army”  and  thir- 

Meiut. 

Obverse — Eagle  in  a circle  composed  of  the  words,  “A^irtutis  et 
Audaciae  Monumentum  et  Praemium.” 

Reverse — The  words  “For  Merit”  surrounded  by  a laurel  wreath 
in  circle  composed  of  the  words  “United  States  Army”  and  thirteen 

Spanish  AA^ar. 

Obverse — A conventionalized  “morro”  in  a circle  composed  of  the 
words  “AA'^ar  with  Spain”  and  a conventionalized  branch  of  the  tobacco 
plant  and  stalks  of  sugar  cane  on  either  side,  with  the  date  “1898.” 

Reverse — A military  trophy  above  the  word  “Cuba,”  or  “Porto 
Rico,”  or  “Philippines,”  in  a circle  composed  of  the  words  “United 
States  Army”  and  thirteen  stars. 

Philippine  Insurrection. 

Obverse — Conventionalized  cocoanut  palm  tree,  with  the  scales  of 
Justice  on  the  right  and  the  Lamp  of  Enlightenment  on  the  left,  in 
a circle  composed  of  the  words  “Philippine  Insurrection,”  and  the  dates 
“1899-1904.” 
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Reverse — A military  trophy  above  the  word  “Luzon,”  “Mindanao” 
or  other  designation  of  a campaign  in  the  islands,  in  a circle  composed 
of  the  words  “United  States  Army,”  and  thirteen  stars. 

Chixa  Relief  Expedition. 

Obverse — The  imperial  Chinese  five-toed  dragon  in  a circle  com- 
posed of  the  words  “China  Relief  Expedition,”  and  the  dates  “1900- 
1901.” 

Reverse — A military  trophy  above  the  words  “Peking-Tientsin” 
or  other  designation  of  the  campaign,  in  a circle  composed  of  the  words 
“United  States  Army,”  and  thirteen  stars. 

The  military  trophy  adopted  for  the  reverse  consists  of  an  eagle 
perched  on  a cannon,  with  five  standards  significant  of  the  five  great 
campaigns  in  which  the  United  States  army  has  been  engaged;  an 
Indian  spear,  shield  and  quiver,  a Filipino  bolo  and  a Malay  kriss. 
The  morro  selected  for  the  design  on  the  Spanish  war  medal  is  intended 
to  be  characteristic  of  Cuba  rather  than  Spain. 

The  eagle  on  the  Merit  medal  is  taken  from  the  famous  marble 
Roman  eagle  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Wemys,  formerly  Lord  Elcho, 
well  known  for  his  great  interest  in  the  British  volunteers. 

Ribbons. 

The  Civil  War — Blue  ground  with  stripes  of  white  and  red  on 
either  side. 

Indian  Wars — Vermillion  ground  with  narrow  edge  of  dark  red. 

Merit — Red  ground  with  stripes  of  blue  and  white  on  either  side. 

War  with  Spain — Yellow  ground  with  red  stripes  on  either  side 
and  narrow  edge  of  dark  blue. 

Philippine  Insurrection — Green  ground  with  stripes  of  light  blue 
and  dark  blue  on  either  side. — W ashmgton  Star. 


DANIEL  R.  KENNEDY,  Auctioneer 

COINS,  STAMPS  and  CURIOS 

2II  East  42nd  Street  . . - NEW  YORK 


SHIPS,  COLONIES  AND  COMMERCE 

A 11  X 14  photofjraph  sliowing  obverse-  and  reverse  of  48  varieties  of  Ships,  Colonies  ami 
Commerce  tokens  n itli  explanatory  data  at  bottom.  Price  .$l.tK). 

HOWLAND  WOOD,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


ilow  to  do,  and  make, 
things.  Krad  it  ana 
All  about  Pbotoifrn- 


Boys  , Magazine 

J irarn  a trade 
phy,  Carpentry,  Printing.  Hoata,  Mnf(ic,  PetH, 
Trnpi>inK,  Stamps,  Puzzles,  Athletlcfl,  Huntinfi'. 
Canoeing,  wood  carving,  CampiuK^,  Thrilling 
Stories,  Taxidermy,  Stories  of  Adventure, 
Monev-makitig  Kecrcts,  Pret  Sawing,  Journal- 
ism , K very  thing  boys  watit  to  know.  Send  U.S. 
dime  today  for  6 mo.  trial,  ami  be  delighted. 
Campbell  Pub.  Co.,  Dept,  az,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


COLLECTORS 

Send  25  cents  forone  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  our  new  collectors  magazine 
“HOBBIES,”  and  get  a 20  word  ex- 
change notice  free.  Tf  Besides  this,  we 
will  send  to  every  loth  person  subscrib- 
ing before  April  ist,  the  choice  of  the 
following;  150  different  foreign  postage 
stamps,  10  fine  colored  souvenir  post 
cards  or  2 Indian  arrowheads.  Send 
now  before  you  forget  it. 

THE  W.  S.  TRIPP  PRINTING  CO. 

Publishers  of  " HOBBIES” 

1607  Summit  Ave.,  SIOUX  CI'SY,  IOWA 


THE  AMERICAN  ANTI- 
QUARIAN AND  ORIENTAL 
JOURNAL 

Published  at  438-57th  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NKAR  THK  UNIVKKSITY  OR  CHICAGO 

This  is  the  only  Journal  on  the  conti- 
nent which  makes  a specialty  of 

ORIENTAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

It  contains  many  references  to  the  an- 
cient coins  and  symbols  which  are 
found  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Greece, 
Phcenecia,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea. 

Price  $4.00  per  Year 


Marine  Shells  and  Curios 

my  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  and  any 
one  of  the  following  sea  shells:  Crown,  Tulip, 
Lightning,  Fig,  Sun  or  Angel  Wing. 

J.  H.  HOLMES,  Dunedin,  Florida. 


of  FAMOUS  PER- 
SONS Bought  and 
Sold  

Send  for  Price  Lists. 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 

I W.  34th  St.  New  York 


The  Columbus  Philatelist  ing,  best  printed, 

~ . Philatelic  Paper 

published.  Contains  each  issue,  regular  notes  from  our  British  corres- 
pondent, Philatelic  Literature  news,  etc.,  etc.  Also  contains  best 

POST  CARD  DEPARTMENT 

of  any  paper  devoted  to  the  hobby  of  collecting  and  exchanging  post  cards. 
One  year’s  sub.  and  membership  in  the  Post  Card  Club,  all  for  25  cents. 
Beautiful  membership  card  free,  or  for  Philatelists,  two  fine  blank  approval 
books,  hold  60  stamps  each  and  World  Stamp  Album,  all  for  25  cents  with 
paper  one  year. 

Established  1900  CLINTON  BUILDING,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  THE  ELDER  MONTHLY. 


J|ot  i2^tati;er  BSargains 

I'nE  Following  Will  he  Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Prices  Marked 
Registry  Fee  8 Cents  Extra 


Native  India  dump  coppers  of 
very  curious  designs,  thick  and 

chunky.  lo  for Ji.oo 

Genuine  Widow’s  Mite  of  Judea. 

Each 90 

Roman  .Silver  Denarii,  various, 

good,  each  40c,  or  5 for 1.60 

Rome.  Julius  Ctcsar  first  Bronze. 
Good.  Very  rare,  has  his  bust 

and  name 1.75 

Rome.  Titus  first  bronze.  A fine 

and  rare  specimen 3.00 

Rome.  Julius  Ciesar.  With  ele- 
phant. .Silver.  Fine 1.00 

(12  shillings  in  Europe) 
Rome.  ^E  Antony  and  Julius 

Caisar  silver,  fair,  each 50 

Canada.  Lesslie  2 pence,  R.  4. 
Good,  but  holed  near  edge. 

Very  rare 2.00 

Bactria.  \'arious  gold  staters. 

Very  heavy  and  fine  gold, each  6.50 
Large  assortment  of  proof  U.  S. 
Dollars  at  $1.35  to  $2  each ; half 
dollars,  70c.  to  $i  each;  quar- 
ters, 40c.  to  75c.  each;  dimes, 
15c.  to  75c.  each;  nickels,  7c.  to 
75c.  each;  three  cents  nickel, 
IOC.  to  50c.  each ; cents,  5c.  to 
15c.  each.  (Send  your  want  list 
for  quotations). 

Complete  set  of  large  U.  S.  cents 
(lacking  two  dates  only),  62  pcs. 
Average  quite  fair,  some  are 
about  fine,  $7  the  set,  express 
e.xtra.  Very  cheap. 

Philippine  copper  coins,  bright 
red.  Half  centavos,  1903  issue, 

3 for  IOC,  per  hundred 2.50 

Civil  War  tokens.  All  duplicates, 
mostly  uncirculated,  per  100..  1.50 
Foreign  coppercoins,  mostly  small 
and  duplicates,  good  to  fine, 

per  100 60 

Columbian  ^ dollars  (Isabella). 
Bright,  uncirculated,  75c.  each, 

or  in  half  dozen  lots,  each 65 

Foreign  silver  coins  of  dime  size, 

different,  10  for i.oo 

half  dime,  20  for i.oo 

Holland  silver  coins,  with  beauti- 
ful new  artistic  bust  designed 
by  Pander,  2 varieties,  almost 
uncirculated,  for 50 


Cut  coins  (3  bits)  made  from  old 
Spanish  8 real  |)iece,  ust^d  in 
West  Indies.  About  fine, scarce, 

triangular,  each 85 

Alabama  state  bills,  25  and  50c. 

Uncirculated,  per  100 i.oo 

Siam.  Escalloped;  porcelain 

tokens,  each 20 

Imported  oxydized  silver(9oo  finej 
artistic  medalets  orpins,  mostly 
musical  subjects  iWagner),  by 
Richard  Mayer  of  Vienna,  anil 
very  suitable  for  brooches  and 

pins.  Each i.oo 

Germany.  Queen  Louise  medal. 
Obv.  e.xquisite  bust.  Rev. 
mother  and  Fred.  Win.  and 
brother  in  mimic  war.  By  Rich- 
ard Mayer  of  Vienna.  Splendid 

bronze  of  large  size 3.50 

Another,  silvered,  of  Franz  Liszt. 
Rev.  naked  siren.  Splendid 

medal 4.00 

Another  of  Richard  Wagner.  By 

R.  Mayer 4.00 

New  Jamaica,  French,  Tunis  or 

Ceylon  set  of  coins 35 

Greek  silver  coins,  poor,  each  .25 

coppers,  fair  lot,  10  for i.oo 

Roman  and  ancient  coppers,  vari- 
ous sizes.  Poor.  50  for 1.00 

Lewis  and  Clark  Gold  Dollars, 

uncirculated,  each 2.00 

U.  S.  Half  Dollar,  1797.  Good. 

Very  rare {40 

Washington  - Lafayette  Dollars. 

Fine.  Each 1.75 

Columbian  Half  Dollars,  1892, 
unc.,  each,  75c.,  five  at,  each  .65 
Foreign  copper  coins,  nice  collec- 
tion of  100  var.,  express  extra  3.00 
Cut  gem  collection,  10  choice  va- 
rieties, pearl,  cameo,  opal,  tur- 


quoise, etc 2.50 

U.  S.  Dollar  1848,  fine,  rare 2.75 

U.  S.  dimes,  1798,  fair;  1S09,  about 

good,  each 1.50 

U.  S.  half  dime  1S03,  near  fine, 

very  rare 3.50 

U.  S.  Pattern  coins,  various,  at  f i to 

#3  each. 


New  igo6  Catalogue  of  Silver  and 
Gold  coins  of  the  world,  equal 
to  old  Scott  Catalogue  and  up 
to  date,  pricing  many  thousand 
coins,  each 50 


Cijomasi  31.  Cltirr 

32  oBafift  23D  Street,  |15clu  worh  Citp,  f. 

When  writine  advertisers  please  mention  THE  ELDER  MONTHLY. 


